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existence and can hardly be regarded as the fabric out of which 
it is itself composed. 

The conclusions I should like to draw from the preceding con- 
siderations are more negative than positive. That is, I should lay 
greater stress on what consciousness does not appear to be, than 
on my positively characterizing, as a continuum, that type of con- 
nection which it constitutes between objects. The facts at our com- 
mand do not warrant us in concluding that consciousness is a kind 
of receptacle, situated where you will, into which things somehow 
get in the form of ideas or mental states. Things, or a part of 
them, may be in consciousness, but they are in it as things are in 
space. From such a parallel we are to find the clue to the interpre- 
tation of the preposition in. "We have no right to conclude that 
consciousness constitutes a series of existences parallel to other 
existences, no right to conclude that the objects in consciousness 
are ideas of things outside, and no right to conclude that the objects 
in consciousness are states of consciousness. But we do, apparently, 
have abundant right to conclude that, when consciousness exists, 
a world hitherto unknown has become known. This does not mean 
that the world hitherto unknown has been transformed into ideas, 
but that this world has been illuminated, as it were, by consciousness, 
that it has been connected up in a new way. The fact that we 
should be able to discover the conditions of such a connection is very 
strong evidence for the position I have taken, for this fact dis- 
closes the very simple truth that the conditions under which a world 
becomes known are, themselves, conditions which form a part of 
the events of that world. For clarifying this general position and 
to emphasize the fact that consciousness is only a form of connection 
of objects, a relation between them, I find the conception of a con- 
tinuum useful and suggestive. It is useful because it correlates 
consciousness with facts of a similar general nature. It is sug- 
gestive because a study of the nature of continuity may lead to an 
important understanding of the principles of connection which unite 

the things of the world. 

Columbia University. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL: TAURELLUS 

IN 1606 Nicolaus Taurellus, sometimes styled 'the first philos- 
opher of Germany,' 1 died of the plague at Altdorf. For more 
than thirty years he had preached a reformed philosophy with all 

1 ' Nicolaus Taurellus, der erste deutsche Philosoph. Aus der Quellen 
dargestellt von Dr. F. X. Schmid aus Schwarzenburg,' Neue Ausgabe, Erlangen, 
1864, pp. x + 80. 
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the fervor with which his fellow Protestants were preaching their 
Reformed Theology, but he had found few to listen and apparently 
none to believe. His own attempts at philosophical construction 
had earned him but contempt and professional ostracism; they had 
not, even in that age of controversy, been honored with the public 
criticism to which in his youth he had looked forward. 2 A genera- 
tion after his death he seems to have been either forgotten or delib- 
erately ignored, and in the second third of the eighteenth century, 
when the followers of Leibnitz endeavored to revive the memory of 
the man whom their master had termed 'The Scaliger of Germany,' 
they found that his numerous works had become so rare as to be in 
some cases unobtainable. 

Copies of two of these works have recently come into my hands, 
and one at least possesses no little interest for the curious. 

Taurellus's first book, 'Philosophise Triumphus,' was printed in 
1573, when the author was but twenty-six years of age. Its leading 
thought, that Truth is one, whether in philosophy or in theology, 
had occurred to him some seven years before. He was then a student 
at Tubingen, taking part in the seminar conducted by one of the 
most eminent Aristotelians of the day, Jacob Scheck. 8 The copy in 
my possession is probably of an earlier, issue than that described by 
Schmid, in that the date given by him, 'Anno 1573, Mense Sep- 
tembri, ' is not found on the title page. But its peculiar interest lies 
in the fact that it was Taurellus's gift to Scheck, a visible link, as it 
were, between the old order and the new. The inner side of the 
cover bears in a clear, bold hand the words : 

Clarissimo medicinae 
Doctori, nee non Philo- 
sophise prof essori celeber- 
rimo D. Jacobo Schec- 
kio domino suo et 
praeceptori colendissimo 
Basilea D. misit 
Author 

2 ' Philosophia Triumphus/ Prsef., p. 8. " Haee me sane moverunt ut 
Philosophiam suis repurgare conatus sim erroribus, quod si non ita feliciter 
successit, tamen aequi bonique consules, amice lector, occasionem forsitan offer- 
rent aliqui plenius ut ipsa demonstretur. Ter sunt a me multo correcta labore, 
nee adeo tamen arrident ut ipse mihi videar satis fecisse. Ni sperassem 
aliquot esse futuros qui se nobis sint opposituri, quorum materiam arguments 
suppeditabunt, semel atque iterum eadera redidissem longe perfectiora." (Here 
and elsewhere I have modernized spelling and punctuation and have written out 
contractions in full.) 

"Brucker," ed. Ila, Vol. 17., p. 295, '(Schegkius) Germanorum Peripateti- 
corum princeps sua state habitus est.' 
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The book contains also three brief notes, written in a most minute 
and much-abbreviated script, of a type common in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, probably the hand of Scheck (b. 1511, d. 
1587). The first is on the margin of page 8 of the Epistola Dedi- 
catoria, where Taurellus states his main thesis and relates the cir- 
cumstances under which it was suggested to him : 

(p. 7) "Cum Tubingae ante septennium Philosophise studiis in- 
cumberem, disputationibus (ut moris est) exereebar quae turn tem- 
poris isthic maxime profecto vigebant. lis ego si quisquam alius 
summopere delectabar; unum displicuit (quae data fuit haec medi- 
tandi nobis occasio) quod, cum (et vere quidem) philosophica Theo- 
logicis adjungerentur, hae voces hie inde volitarent : Philosophice dis- 
putamus, non Theologice; disserimus Astronomice, non Physice. 
Primum enim considerare coepi duplexne posset unius esse rei Veri- 
tas," etc. The underline is in ink, and on the margin one reads, 
"Multa sunt in schola philosophice admittenda quae in Theologia 
repulsari patimur." 

In the Section, 'De Viribus Humanae Mentis' Taurellus endeavors 
to reconcile the facts of heredity with theology's claim that the soul 
is given of God. The blood supplies the matter, the 'spirits' supply 
the form or life, the life is inseparable from the soul; hence "simul 
animam ex innata seminis utriusque vi assiduaque spirituum vitalium 
infusione fieri judicamus. Haec autem generatio animalis est, non 
naturalis, nee corpoream aut naturalem ideo animam esse consequitur 
quod a semine ipsam oriri statuamus, cum sanguinis atque spirituum 
substantia diversa sit, ut quae ab utroque procedunt vere separari 
possint." Upon this the same hand notes: "Vult igitur doctissimus 
hie vir animam spissari e materia. Et siquis objiciat animam esse 
incorpoream, respondit earn non fieri naturaliter sed modo quodam 
inferiore quern nominare possis animalem. Et non dicit quale sit, 
cuilibet mediocriter ingenioso cogitandum relinquens." 

On the inner side of the cover at the end of the book, Scheck, if 
Scheck it be, has expressed in one brief sentence his position as 
against that of his sometime pupil: "Veritas una est, verum non 
unus scientiae modus." 

In his later years Taurellus was wont to amuse himself and his 
friends by embodying in Latin verse the prudential and moral reflec- 
tions suggested by commonplace incidents. In 1595 he published a 
little volume containing one hundred and thirty-two 'Emblemata 
Physico-Ethica, ' eigh+y-one of which were illustrated by rude wood- 
cuts. As no printer would undertake the publication of the book, 
some of his friends paid a part of the cost, each selecting the poem 
that pleased his fancy and paying for the wood-cut that accompanied 
it. Most of these cuts bear the names and many the arms of the 
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friends that had severally subscribed for them. Of this first edition 
but few copies were printed. Another, containing one hundred and 
sixteen cuts, appeared in 1602, and yet another in 1617. 

My copy is of the first edition and is also a presentation copy 
from Taurellus. On the reverse of the title six lines of MS. had 
been thoroughly blotted out. Careful erasure brought the greater 
part of the inscription to light: 

(Nobilissimo et eru)dito v(ir)o D. 
Jacobo Pomero senatori Noric. 
prudentissimo ( ) 

doio suo et r(ectori) 

Clar(issimo) 

dd(edit A)u(thor). 

To Jacobus Pomerus the thirtieth emblem is dedicated. 'Pomerus' 
is probably the Latinized form of Baumgartner, a family that long 
took a leading part in the affairs of Niirnberg. Of this Jacob Poemer 
or Baumgartner I have not been able to learn more than is given 
by Jocher ('Gelehrten-Lexicon,' ed. 1747) in the brief biography of 
his son Albert Poemer (b. 1597). Jacob was 'Eathsherr' in Niirn- 
berg and 'scholarcha' at Altdorf, i. e., Rector of the Academy, after- 
wards the University, of Altdorf, in which Taurellus was Professor 
of Medicine from 1580 until his death. 

William Romaine Newbold. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



DISCUSSION 
'PURE EXPERIENCE' AND THE EXTERNAL WORLD 

THAT knowledge as a self -transcendent function, or as a refer- 
ence to a reality beyond itself, can be reduced to terms of 
immediate experience is a conviction that has animated many a 
writer on philosophical topics. It is the source of Hume's protest 
against the complacent pretensions of rationalism, it is responsible 
for the 'permanent possibilities of sensation' advocated by John 
Stuart Mill, it motivates the opposition of neo-Kantianism against 
the claims of an experience-transcending function such as the trans- 
cendental ego, and it lies at the basis of phenomenalistic doctrines 
such as those of Karl Pearson and Ernst Mach. In the 'radical 
empiricism' of Professor James appears the latest instance of this 
theory, in revised and corrected form. Nearly every shade of doc- 
trine, from common-sense dualism to absolute idealism, involves this 



